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Africa  is  to  be  the  field  for  mission  study 
among  all  denominations  in  1917-1918. 
Men,  women,  young  people,  children  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  new  textbooks  pub- 
lished by  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment and  the  United  Study  Committee. 

Congregationalists  should  find  peculiar 
interest  in  the  study  because  two  of  the 
books  have  been  written  by  their  representa- 
tives. -  "The  Moffats"  bv  Ethel  Daniels 
Hubbard  and  "The  Lure  of  Africa"  by 
Secretary  Patton.  For  the  use  of  Sunday 
Schools,  also,  the  American  Board  and  the 
Woman's  Boards  unite  again  in  the  prep- 
aration of  graded  material  on  Africa. 

Hence,  this  Envelope  Series  is  timely. 
Our,  wide  circle  of  readers  will  find  it  in- 
teresting and  informing,  making  them  in- 
telligent concerning  what  their  mission 
boards  are  doing  in  Africa  just  when  Africa 
is  a  special  subject  of  reading  and  of 
thought.  And  all  those  who  use  the  new 
text-books,  study  classes  and  young  people 
in  the  older  Sunday  School  classes,  will  wel- 
come it  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  of  the  special 
obligations  of  Congregationalists  in  Africa. 

w.  e.  s. 
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Our  Colonies  in  Africa. 

By  Secretary  Enoch  F.  Bell. 

Our  attention  today  is  often  called  to  the  African 
Colonies  of  the  belligerents  and  to  the  European  struggle 
for  Africa.  It  will  be  more  so  rather  than  less,  for  Af- 
rica looms  large  as  a  Peace  Congress  problem.  Will 
Germany  receive  back  her  colonies  or  will  she  not?  And 
will  the  Africa  situation  after  the  war  enhance  the  chances 
of  a  permanent  peace? 

We  are  naturally  concerned  over  these  questions.  We, 
too,  have  colonies  in  Africa  —  colonies  which  can  have 
much  to  do  with  permanent  peace  if  the  peace-makers 
will  only  take  them,  their  policy  and  power,  into  consider- 
ation. 

These  colonies  were  established  in  blood  and  yet  by  no 
force  of  arms;  by  the  sweat  of  men's  brows  yet  without 
slavery;  in  the  best  interests  of  the  whites  and  yet  with 
no  political  aspirations.  Neither  has  commercialism  been 
paramount.  Our  friends  are  not  there  for  the  gold  they 
can  get,  the  ivory,  the  diamonds ;  nor  for  the  rubber, 
cocoa  and  copper;  they  do  not  covet  the  soil  for  its 
agricultural  wealth  nor  the  big  grazing  lands  for  lucrative 
cattle  raising.  They  are  after  better  returns :  dividends 
for  the  other  fellow  who  has  so  few  friends. 

Nor  are  these  colonies  worked  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  native.  He  figures  in  the  scheme  to  be  sure,  but  not 
as  "cheap  labor"  nor  as  a  "menace."    He  is  the  main  ob- 
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ject  of  the  enterprise.  For  him,  we  live  and  work  —  and 
for  him  many  die.  In  fact,  these  university  men  and 
women  who  for  an  ideal  have  given  themselves  to  this 
form  of  trench  life,  forsaking  home  and  the  opportunities 
of  "God's  country"  for  a  hard  life  in  a  foreign  land, 
are  both  glad  and  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  serving  the 
backward  native  people.  They  are  out  to  treat  the  black 
man  white! 


THEIR  LOCATION. 

The  map  will  show  the  location  of  our  three  main 
Congregational  "Colonies.''  They  are  in  South  Africa, 
East  Africa  and  West  Africa.  The  first  named  field 
comprises  Natal  and  the  Transvaal ;  the  second,  Rhodesia 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa ;  while  the  last  is  confined  to 
Angola  on  the  Atlantic.  Natal,  where  the  Zulu  work 
began  in  1835,  is  a  land  as  large  as  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  combined,  full  of  fine  hills,  trees  and  rivers,  choice 
in  its  climate,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  mission 
fields  under  the  British  flag.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  home 
of  the  Zulu,  the  most  aggressive  and  best  known  of  the 
native  tribes  of  South  Africa.  The  Transvaal  —  every- 
body knows  the  Transvaal;  a  great  rolling  plain  of  high 
altitude  with  a  backbone  of  gold  60  miles  long,  which  sup- 
plies 40  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  —  and  at  the  same 
time  creates  perhaps  the  greatest  native  problem  in  all 
Africa.  Rhodesia,  climatically  a  "temperate  tableland" 
and  politically  under  a  well  disposed  Chartered  Company, 
is  nevertheless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  friend  of  the 
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black  a  "case  of  urgency. "  Our  Portuguese  East  Africa 
field  lies  between  the  Sabi  and  Zambesi  rivers  and  stretch- 
es from  Beira  on  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  high  plains  of 
Rhodesia.  It  is  a  veritable  hunting  ground  for  elephants 
and  buffalo,  hippos  and  gnus,  giraffes  and  zebras.  But 
also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  without  Christ.  It, 
too,  is  under  a  Chartered  Company.  Angola,  in  West 
Africa,  is  another  Portuguese  territory  not  so  well  de- 
veloped. In  the  main  it  is  a  plateau  5,000  feet  high,  big 
as  seven  New  Englands,  eleven  Ohios  and  three  Cali- 
fornias,  comparatively  rich  in  natural  resources  and  full 
of  people  —  4  million  of  them,  including  the  Ovimbundu 
for  whom  we  work — noted  for  their  traveling  and  trad- 
ing propensities,  a  good  trait  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  life. 

These  are  our  present  African  fields.  For  administra- 
tion purposes  we  call  the  organizations  at  work  "The 
South  Africa  Mission''  (with  its  Zulu  and  Rhodesia 
Branches)  and  the  "West  Africa  Mission."  Each  is 
divided  into  "stations."  For  more  detailed  information 
we  refer  the  reader  to  our  appendices  and  the  reports  of 
the  Board. 

SOME  SAMPLES. 

Rhodesia,  1893.  Look  to  Rhodesia,  the  youngest  mis- 
sion, as  an  example  of  the  first  stage, 
or  starting  process.  It  reads  like  the  story  of  that  trac- 
tion engine  which  wasl  sent  out  to  the  field  fifteen  years 
ago.  First  there  was  the  dream;  big  possibilities  at  Si- 
linda  if  only  an  engine  plant  could  be  installed.     Then 
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came  the  plan.  After  a  while,  a  22-ton  engine  appeared 
at  Beira  and  the  upward  journey  inland  began.  It  was  a 
long,  long  story  but  we  must  make  it  short.  Mr.  Fuller 
of  the  Rhodesia  Mission  could  tell  it  as  no  one  else,  for 
he  was  the  man  who  put  the  plan  through.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  engine  fought  on  and  on  and  on,  mastering  ob- 
stacles unforeseen  and  apparently  unsurmountable,  losing 
a  part  here  and  there,  running  dry  most  of  the  time,  snap- 
ping its  steering  chain  several  times,  losing  two  of  its 
three  wagons,  often  almost  fatally  losing  its  balance  in 
a  bog  or  beside  a  ditch  until  one  of  its  driving  wheels 
snapped  altogether  and  it  had  to  winter  in  the  dumps. 
But  —  it  finally  arrived  at  Mt.  Silinda  and  has  done  good 
service  ever  since. 

The  establishing  of  the  Rhodesia  Mission  took  much 
the  same  course.  First  there  was  the  vision.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Zulu  field  had  it.  It  was  in  1879.  They 
felt  the  tug  of  "Umzila's  Kingdom,"  six  hundred  miles 
north,  a  great  and  populous  district  once  conquered  by 
the  Zulus.  What  a  foreign  mission  field  it  would  make 
for  their  Zulu  Christians.  Besides,  who  knew  but  that 
there  in  Umzila's  land  they  could  find  a  larger  freedom 
and  better  opportunity  for  their  native  brother?  This 
was  particularly  the  dream  of  Dr.  Wilder,  whose  life 
from  the  very  first  has  been  identified  with  the  Rhodesia 
mission  history.  After  the  vision,  the  exploration;  and 
after  a  long  hard  road  in  which  even  death  was  met 
with,  a  foothold  was  gained  (October,  1893)  and  these 
"gains  consolidated. "  Cecil  Rhodes  himself  pointed  out 
the  spot ;  it  was  on  the  slopes  of  Silinda  200  miles  inland, 
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4,000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  close  by  Umzila's  old  kraal. 

The  end  of  the  exploration,  however,  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  enterprise.  The  half  cannot  be  told.  All 
honor  to  those  patient,  persistent  pioneers,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  as  well  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder,  Air.  Bates 
and  others,  who  won  out  against  heavy  odds  —  the  un- 
friendliness of  officials,  the  choler  of  colonists,  the  in- 
difference and  indolence  of  the  native,  and  perhaps,  above 
all,  the  neglect  of  the  constituency  at  home.  Even  the 
very  struggle  for  existence  in  those  first  years  was  not 
inconsiderable. 

But  they  kept  on.  Little  by  little  a  clearing  was  made  in 
the  forests,  the  virgin  soil  was  cultivated,  the  devastating 
insects  curbed,  the  hidden  clay  beds  found  for  the  brick, 
the  lumber  prepared,  and  in  due  time  the  necessities  of 
life  appeared  in  the  shape  of  food  and  housing.  Schoo1 
buildings  were  erected,  as  were  churches.  Then  came 
the  hospital,  the  permanent  residences,  industrial  and  other 
buildings,  until  today  "Rhodesia"  stands  ready  for  busi- 
ness—  with  a  vision  of  a  large  work  from  Silinda, 
Chikore  and  Gogoyo  to  the  sea.  And  now  they  write : 
"We  have  a  better  hold  upon  the  situation  than  ever.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  maintaining  what  we  have  won  by 
years  of  hard  work." 

West  Africa,  1880.       To  the  West  Africa  Mission  we 

go  for  our  illustration  of  the  de- 
veloping stage;  and  that  it  is  developing  along  healthy 
lines  is  proved  by  its  outstation  work.  I  wish  that  Dr. 
Stover  of  Bailundo,  Dr.  Sanders  of  Kamundongo,  Mr. 
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Woodside  of  Ochileso,  Mrs.  Webster,  now  of  Dondi,  or 
the  Misses  Melville  of  Chisamba  could  write  their  mem- 
oirs. They  would  have  much  to  relate.  A  healthy  mission 
is  known  by  its  outstation  schools  —  for  these  are  feeders 
for  the  central  schools  and  evangelistic  agencies  of  per- 
manent value.  It  is  true  that  missionary  work  must  be 
ever  improving  intensively.  The  work  at  the  central 
stations  must  be  pushed  with  vigor,  chief  emphasis  being 
laid  upon  the  training  of  chosen  leaders.  There  is  the 
church  and  school  work,  the  hospital  and  dispensary  ac- 
tivities, the  industrial  and  agricultural  instruction,  effort 
always  being  made  to  develop  the  whole  of  the  man  for 
the  whole  of  the  work.  This  intensive  work,  however,  de- 
pends for  its  success  upon  the  extensive  work  and  this  in 
turn  upon  a  permanent  school  system  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts ;  indeed  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  an  Af- 
rican mission  depends  upon  the  seemingly  unimportant 
work  of  the  native  Christian  teacher  in  the  village  school. 
West  Africa  is  showing  a  healthy  system  which  in  time 
should  produce  a  truly  efficient  mission.  Each  of  the  five 
central  stations  (not  counting  Dondi)  has  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  its  village  schools,  the  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  native's  mother  tongue,  the  community 
erects  its  own  school  and  pays  practically  all  the  bills. 
The  teacher  is  not  a  foreign  missionary  but  one  of  and 
with  the  people,  a  professed  Christian  in  word  and  life 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  position  to  exert  an  influence 
like  that  of  the  old  time  pastor  in  a  New  England  town. 
He  teaches  the  three  Rs  and  everything  else  he  happens 
to  know,  but  best  of  all  does  he  preach  of  God,  of  man's 
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relation  to  Him  and  of  man's  mission  under  God  to  the 
unevangelized.  From  his  school  go  forth  the  choice 
ones  to  college  —  that  is,  to  the  small  boarding  school  at 
the  central  station,  and  perhaps  later  on  to  Dondi,  destined 
we  trust,  to  be  the  leading  institution  on  the  west  coast, 
as  the  special  responsibility  of  our  Canadian  Congrega- 
tional brethren. 


The    Transformation. 

One  of  our  school  girls  at  home  on  vacation,  visiting  her 

brothers   and    sisters. 

Granted  that  within  easy  reach  of  each  central  station 
there  are  at  least  20,000  people  and  that  each  station  aver- 
ages seven  outstation  schools,  the  ability  of  the  West 
Africa  mission  to  find  promising  material  for  advanced. 
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training  is  pronounced.      Other   conditions   met,   this  is 
an  earnest  of  the  Christianization  of  Angola. 

Zulu  Mission,  1835.       To  the  Zulu  Branch,  we  go  for 

our  most  advanced  work  in  Af- 
rica. It  takes  the  form  of  specialization.  How  many 
changes  Mrs.  Edwards  has  seen  since  she  went  to  Natal 
as  the  Woman's  Board's  first  representative !  The  mis- 
sionaries have  gotten  beyond  the  pioneer  stage.  They 
have  well  defined  policies,  fine  schools  for  both  sexes,  an 
independent  Zulu  church  to  deal  with,  and  a  chance  to 
work  out  problems  with  other  Boards,  who,  since  the 
American  Zulu  Mission  began  its  work  in  1835,  have 
come  to  help.  The  time,  however,  is  practically  past 
when  the  missionary  there  has  to  be  a  Jack-of-all  trades; 
he  is  now  having  more  and  more  his  special  department 
and  particular  responsibility.  With  Mr.  Stick  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  the  superintending  of  churches,  like  a  bishop ; 
with  Mr.  Bunker  it  is  the  special  care  of  the  native 
schools  for  the  Government;  with  Mr.  Brueckner,  the 
running  of  the  technical  department  of  the  central  train- 
ing institution.  Mr.  Taylor  is  set  aside  to  translate  the 
Bible  and  guide  in  the  study  of  theology;  Miss  Frost  has 
to  help  supply  the  pedagogical  ideals  and  methods  for  the 
normal  school;  while  at  Inanda  and  Umzumbe,  the  fine 
girls'  schools  of  the  Woman's  Board,  teachers  of  special 
subjects,  for  particular  departments  are  being  constantly 
called  for.  Then  there  is  Doctor  McCord;  he  becomes 
more  and  more  devoted  to  surgery  and  the  training  of 
nurses.     Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  social  service 
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expert,  Mr.   Phillips,  now  en  route  to  Johannesburg. 

All  this  specialization  is  intended  to  spell  efficiency. 
For  one  thing  it  leads  to  intensive  development.  Note 
for  example  the  supervisor  of  churches.  In  the  olden 
days,  he  used  to  go  afoot  or  in  an  ox-cart;  he  later 
traveled  by  horseback  where  he  could  not  go  by  train ;  now 
he  has  his  motorcycle  or  his  automobile.  This  has  been 
supplied  by  friends  interested  in  his  specialty.  In  this 
way,  he  multiplies  himself  over  and  over  again  and  covers 
two  or  three  times  as  much  territory  at  half  the  price. 

A  CHANGE  OF  CLOTHING. 

Obviously  but  little,  regarding  the  history  of  these 
missionary  colonies,  can  be  given  in  a  pamphlet  of  this 
nature,  but  we  can  emphasize  the  true  success  of  the 
work.     The  colonies  have  "produced  the  goods." 

Miss  Hance,  the  author  of  "The  Zulu  Yesterday  and 

Today,"  tells  a  story  that  well  illustrates  how  spiritual 

truth  has  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  some  Africans  and 

compelled  them  to  relate  righteous  living  to  religion  — 

a  lesson  that  they  cannot  learn  from  the  murderous  witch 

doctor  or  from  the  sensual  Mohammedan: 

Years  ago,  as  I  was  visiting  the  memorial  school,  built  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Lindley,  I  saw  a  bright-faced,  bright-eyed,  in- 
telligent-looking old  man,  about  seventy  years  of  age,  whom  we 
might  call  a  splendid  old-fashioned,  heathen  Zulu.  His  name 
was  Hobeana.  As  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  said,  "Why 
Hobeana,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here?"  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "I 
am  coming  to  church."  This  was  such  an  unusual  thing  for  one 
of  his  age  and  position,  from  that  tribe,  I  wondered  what  his 
motives  were,  and  asked,  "Why  are  you  coming  to  church?" 
Said  he,   "I  want  to  find  out  what  Christianity  is.     I  have  had 
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a  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  must  come  down  here  and  find  out 
what  Christianity  is."  "Well,"  said  I,  "What  have  you  found 
out?"  "Not  much  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  learn  more.  I  come 
to  every  service,  rain  or  shine,  and  If  am  coming  right  along." 
Some  weeks  later,  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  had  on  his  first 
garment.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  said,  "You  see  I  am  going 
to  be  a  Christian.  Do  not  you  see  I  am  dressing?  Now  I  am 
going  to  have  clothes.  I  am  like  other  people  who  wish  to  be 
Christians."  I  said,  "Hobeana,  it  is  well  to  wear  civilized  gar- 
ments, but  clothes  do  not  make  you  a  Christian.  You  need  some 
clothing  for  the  heart.  I  cannot  now  make  you  understand  all 
this,  but  God  can  help  you  understand  down  here,"  and  I  placed 
my  hand  on  my  heart  as  I  spoke.  But  Hobeana' s  face  was  sad; 
he  could  not  understand  me.  A  few  months  passed  by  and  he 
had  on  a  second  garment  and  was  sitting  straight  and  dignified 
on  the  bench,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Now  you  see  I  am  going  to  be  a 
Christian.  Do  not  you  see  that  I  am  dressed?"  But  again  I 
said,  "Hobeana,  you  still  need  a  garment  for  the  heart."  He 
could  not  understand  just  what  this  clothing  for  the  heart  was. 
His  next  step  was  to  have  a  ring  cut  from  his  head.  A  Zulu 
when  old  enough  to  become  a  soldier  has  a  ring  made  of  some 
glutinous  substance  fastened  around  the  top  of  his  head.  He 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  this  ring.  To  him  it  is  like  a  college  di- 
ploma. He  wears  it  all  his  life.  It  was  this  ring  that  he  had  cut 
off  in  order  to  become  a  Christian.  Again  I  had  to  tell  him  that 
even  this  could  not  help  him  to  be  a  Christian.  Greatly  perplexed, 
he  said,  "Truly,  I  am  going  to  be  a  Christian,"  and  he  spoke  again 
of  his  dream  and  the  glad  news  he  had  heard  at  the  services. 
About  two  years  later,  he  came  to  church  dressed  in  a  fine  suit 
of  broadcloth.  His  linen  and  all  parts  of  the  suit  were  quite 
perfect.  He  said  that  his  daughter  had  been  down  at  the  station 
and  had  learned  how  to  wash  and  iron,  and  so  was  taking  care 
of  his  clothes.  Then  he  straightened  up  and  said,  "Now  I  am 
a  Christian."  But  how  distressed  he  appeared  when  we  had  to 
tell  him  again  that  all  those  things  did  not  make  him  a  Christian. 
More  and  more,  however,  we  felt  convinced  that  the  real  truth 
was  dawning  in  his  heart,  and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  "We  have 
had  prayer  at  our  kraal.  I  repeated  something  I  have  heard  in 
church,  and  have  learned  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Besides  I  have 
learned  some  words  of  my  own  to  say  to  the  Lord."  So  month 
by  month  Hobeana  was  taught  more  Bible  truths,  always  coming 
to  every  service,  until  at  last  we  felt  he  had  the  clothing  for  his 
heart  that  was  so  necessary.  He  took  the  Bible  truths  to  his 
heart,   believed    them,    and   prayed,    expecting   God   to    hear    and 
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answer  them,  and  God  did.  To  the  very  iast,  he  appeared  to 
maintain  his  love  for  God  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  A  native 
Christian  in  writing  to  me  said,,  "Hobeana  is  as  usual,  growing 
more  and  more  eager  to  love  and  trust  the  Lord.  The  dark 
continent  is  transfigured  to  many  eyes  by  the  treasure  it  pro- 
duces." 

Another  way  of  putting  the  same  story  is  given  in  the 

words  of  John  Dube,  well  known  in  America,  the  most 

conspicuous  of  the  Zulu  leaders : 

"Because  of  the  influence  of  the  missionary,  the  hut  of  a  heath- 
en into  which  one  crawled  as  a  reptile  has  been  transformed  into 
a  dwelling  with  windows  and  a  door  through  which  comes  the 
light  of  heaven  and  into  which  a  man  may  walk  erect  as  becomes 
his  dignity." 

RESULTS  —  AN  EARNEST  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

No  one  can  be  chronically  pessimistic  who  studies  the 
results  of  American  Board  missionary  work  in  Africa. 
Scores  and  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  Zulu,  Ndau  and 
Uvimbundu  have  changed  markedly  in  character  and  life, 
in  ideals  and  purposes.  Communities,  too,  have  changed 
for  the  better.  The  native  peoples  themselves  realize 
this  and  are  strongly  desirous  that  we  keep  up  the  work. 
Read  in  this  connection  Dr.  Patton's  "Lure  of  Africa"  — 
particularly  his  stories  of  Chikore  and  Umvoti.  You  will 
not  fail  to  catch  a  hopefulness  of  outlook  and  an  as- 
surance of  better  things  to  come.  You  will  get  encourage- 
ment, too  —  if  indeed  you  need  such  a  spur  —  from  the 
fact  that  the  governments  under  which  we  work  are  real- 
izing more  and  more  the  necessity  of  using  the  mission- 
ary as  a  happy  solution  to  a  vexing  problem.  In  Natal, 
the  British  put  the  native  schools  under  missionary  super- 
vision, and  heavily  subsidize  mission  institutions  as  well. 
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That  the  results  are  an  earnest  of  the  future  is  illus- 
trated in  the  story  of  Tom  Mapangasana  of  Chikore.  I 
wish  that  we  might  all  know  "Tom."  The  Rhodesia 
missionaries  speak  of  him  with  deepest  respect  and  affec- 
tion. He  is  Chikore's  chief  evangelist.  I  understand  that 
he  was  the  first  Ndau  convert.  At  any  rate  he  stands 
pre-eminent  .as  a  Christian.  The 
natives    especially    welcome    his  wm*%* 

coming.     They  shower  him  with       4jj  B| 

gifts  and  —  best  of  all — listen  to  ^r~'~^ 

his  message.    He,  perhaps,  more  Wr., 

than  any  other  is 
creating  these 
openings  for  us 
in  the  "regions 
beyond."  That 
upon  such  as  he 
depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enter- 
prise is  our  hope.  Tom  Mapangasana, 

Thp      Qfnrv      i<5    Tom  always  carries  a  lantern,  a  symbol  of  his 
x     c      ^luij/      1S  light-bearing  to  people  in  darkness. 

told  that  on  the 

day  when  the  famous  Chikore  tree  was  formally  taken 
out  of  thei  hand  of  the  heathen  rain  god  and  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  "Tom"  partook  of  the  communion 
bread  with  his  fellow  Christians  and  then  offered  himself 
for  the  difficult,  dangerous  and  forbidding  work  of  evan- 
gelism among  the  kraals  of  the  Sa'bi  valley.  His  words  on 
that  occasion  are  of  significance  to  us.  They  spell  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  the  native  church  some  day :  "I  have  par- 
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taken  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  now  I 
must  go  out  and  fight  his  battles.    I  go  to  the  Sabi  Valley/' 

WINNING  STRATEGY. 

"A  chain  of  missions  planted  by  both  American  and 
European  Societies  with  such  wise  co-operation  that  at 
length  from  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and 
the  South  their  representatives  should  meet  upon  some 
central  mountain  to  celebrate  in  lofty  praise  Africa's  re- 
demption." (From  Dr.  Strong's  "Story  of  the  American 
Board.") 

The  above  ideal  of  mission  strategy  was  sounded  in 
1834  when  the  first  American  Board  mission  was  estab- 
lished in  Africa  at  Cape  Palmas,  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
and  it  has  been  sounded  ever  since.  Many,  however, 
in  America  have  yet  to  hear  the  call,  judging  by  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  Africa  work.  When  they  do, 
they  will  be  like  the  white  who  hearing  a  Zulu  choir 
for  the  first  time,  said,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  they 
could  sing  like  this  ?     What  possibilities  !" 

Our  Africa  work  calls  for  strategy  of  high  order:  a 
strategy  involving  (1)  adequate  occupation,  (2)  right 
methods,  and  (3)  sound  native  leadership.  First,  there  is 
the  strategy  of  adequate  missionary  occupation.  We  still 
have  large  fields  to  cover.  There  are  native  reserves  in 
Natal  and  Rhodesia,  the  great  territory  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  "unreached, 
unknown,  degraded  heathen,"  and  the  southern  half  of 
that  great  province  of  Angola,  in  West  Africa,  teeming 
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with  tribes.  No  one  knows  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved in  these  Africa  territories  of  ours.  They  number 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  need  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  there  is  Johannesburg.  What  can  we  say  that 
will  lay  that  field  upon  the  hearts  of  the  constituency  of 
the  Board?  Dr.  Bridgman's  appeals  are  still  ringing  in 
our  ears.  Here  are  the  mining  compounds  filled  with 
blacks  from  all  over  South  Africa  —  a  full  half  million 
passing  through  this  "university  of  crime"  each  year. 
And  the  field  stretches  far  beyond  Johannesburg  and  the 
Rand ;  it  spreads  out  in  every  direction  hundreds  of  miles. 
Practically  every  kraal  and  village  of  the  subcontinent  is 
represented  at  the  mines  sooner  or  later.  Think  of  the 
possibilities  of  work  at  this  center,  and  then  dream  mis- 
sion strategy. 

As  an  example  of  the  need  of  adequate  missionary  oc- 
cupation take  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Two  important 
stations  have  already  been  located  —  one  at  Beira  on  the 
coast,  and  the  other  inland,  at  Gogoyo,  close  by  the 
Rhodesia  border,  not  far  from  Mt.  Silinda.  These,  how- 
ever, must  be  only  the  extremes  of  a  chain  of  stations  and 
outstations  reaching  from  Silinda  to  the  sea,  and  each 
must  be  a  real  radiating  center  of  light. 

Beira,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  calls  for  a  well 
organized,  well  manned  station.  Two  missionary  families 
at  least  are  required  —  Mr.  Maxwell  is  still  looking  for 
his  medical  associate  —  and  possibly  a  single  lady  teacher 
will  be  called  for  later.  But  as  Beira  will  be  the  basis 
of  a  strong  evangelistic  work  up  the  rivers  and  along  the 
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coast,  native  assistants  will  be  required.  A  Portuguese 
associate  has  already  been  secured.  A  launch  is  indis- 
pensable. Money  is  also  needed  for  a  school  building  in 
the  city  and  for  a  hospital. 

In  due  time,  a  station  should  be  established  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabi  with  a  chain  of  out  stations  up  that 
river  linking  up  with  those  from  Chikore  in  Rhodesia. 

Gogoyo  has  just  been  "occupied"  by  Dr.  Lawrence  of 


Mr.  Maxwell   Preaching  in   the   Kraals. 

Mt.  Silinda  after  years  of  dreaming  on  the  part  of  the 
Rhodesia  Branch.  A  concession  of  1,000  acres  has  been 
secured  and  some  building  operations  begun.  It  should 
develop  normally  as  something  of  an  institutional  center, 
but  its  chief  function  will  be  to  serve  as  a  base  of  wide- 
spread evangelistic  work  and  of  the  planting  of  a  good 
line  of  outstations.  It  should  have  as  missionaries  at  least 
one  ordained  man,  one  physician,   and  a  lady  teacher, 
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also  an  industrial  man  for  building  operations.  A  large 
force  of  native  evangelists  could  be  used  in  time.  Its 
initial  financial  needs  are  interesting  and  show  how  small 
these  sums  are  when  compared  with  the  far  reaching 
effect  of  this  station  of  light  in  a  dark  land. 

Winning  strategy,  secondly,  involves  right  emphasis  in 
method  —  and  for  Africa  right  now  this  means  increased 
emphasis  upon  training  for  the  trades.  Not  that  the 
cultural  side  of  our  education  can  be  weakened,  —  where 
then  would  the  young  men  and  women  find  their  ideals 


African   Twins, 
Representing  Beira  and   Gogoyo. 

and  purposes?  But  rather  that  a  young  graduate  be 
better  fitted  than  hitherto  to  meet  the  changing  economic 
conditions  of  his  day,  the  demands  of  his  people  for  more 
productive  measures,  and  his  own  need  for  self-respect, 
self-reliance  and  self-control  when  subjected  to  the  blight 
of  the  white  man's  contempt.  To  know  how  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  soul. 

But  trade  schools  are  necessary  not  merely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blacks  themselves  but  also  to  meet  the 
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growing  demands  on  the  part  of  the  white  men  for  well 
behaved,  faithful,  industrious  native  workmen,  skilled  in 
farming,  forestry,  carpentering,  masonry,  machine  work 
and  domestic  service.  Strategy  thus  presents  to  the 
prejudiced,  dominant  white  with  the  only  proof  that  ap- 
pears to  him.  Most  of  all  does  strategy  call  for  the  em- 
phasizing of  this  method  of  missionary  work  because  of 
the  necessity  of  developing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
a  self-supporting  as  well  as  self-directing  native  church. 
To  be  self-supporting,  income  is  required,  but  to  secure 
income,  the  Christians  must  be  trained  to  the  trades. 

We  can  thank  God  that  such  institutes  have  already  been 
established  and  that  they  now  stand  ready  to  be  our  agents 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  strategy.  Amanzimtoti 
is  a  name  already  to  conjure  with.  It  stands  to  the  Zulu 
race  somewhat  as  Hampton  does  to  the  Africo-American. 
It  has  steadily  made  progress  under  Mr.  Leroy's  wise 
leadership,  developing  one  department  after  another. 
Its  needs,  however,  are  great,  and  the  friends  of  the 
American  Board  must  come  to  its  rescue  if  Amanzimtoti 
is  to  fulfill  its  great  mission  under  God  as  a  training  in- 
stitute for  the  Zulu  people.  Remember,  too,  that  in  de- 
veloping this  training  institute  at  Adams,  we  are  reaching 
out  into  far  distant  kraals  and  villages,  for  what  is  done 
at  the  center  of  Zuludom  reaches  unto  the  uttermost  limits 
of  Southeastern  Africa. 

Alt.  Silinda  occupies  the  second  great  strategic  position , 
indeed,  it  should  rank  with  Amanzimtoti  on  the  south  and 
with  Kondowe  of  the  Livingstone  mission  on  the  north. 
Its  dream  has  always  been  to  be  a  great  manual  training 
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institute.  Strategically  well  placed  and  abounding  in 
natural  resources,  Mt.  Silinda  ought  to  become  an  in- 
stitution of  tremendous  importance  and  outreaching  in- 
fluence, particularly  in  the  great  regions  lying  between 
Natal  and  the  Zambesi.  It  has  vast  acreage,  fine  fertili- 
ty, rich  soil,  a  forest  of  choice  woods,  and  is  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  expansion  under  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Messrs.  Orner  and  Dart.  Will  the  Board  secure 
the  facilities? 

The  plans  for  the  Dondi  Institute  in  West  Africa  were 
drawn  up  some  years  ago  and  are  now  in  the  process  of 
fulfillment.  This  institution  is  to  be  the  crown  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  West  Africa  Mission.  The 
village  schools  have  fed  the  station  schools  and  these  sta- 
tion schools  are  now  to  send  their  choicest  boys  and  girls 
to  this  great  training  center  at  Dondi.  I  say  girls,  for 
while  the  boys  are  to  be  in  the  Dondi  Institute  as  such, 
the  girls  under  the  Girls'  Central  Training  School,  sup- 
ported by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior,  are  to 
be  so  close  to  Dondi  as  practically  to  share  in  the  facilities 
and  training  of  that  large  center.  It  is  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  some  choice  leaders  will  be  found  and 
trained  and  that  this  Dondi  Institute  will  become  the  one 
great  instituion  of  high  grade  to  be  found  not  only  among 
the  Ovimbundu  but  also  among  all  the  native  tribes  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  a  real  sense,  it  should  be 
a  great  Trade  School. 

Strategy  of  method  also  calls  for  a  first-class  Christian 
Social  Service  work,  particularly  at  Johannesburg.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  mining  compounds  filled  with  blacks 
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from  all  over  South  Africa,  and  of  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity. No  native  who  visits  Johannesburg  ever  goes 
back  to  his  home  the  same  that  he  was  when  he  came. 
He  gets  his  education  at  this  center.  Who  will  teach  him, 
and  what  kind  of  a  man  will  the  mines  make  of  him?  Is 
he,  a  pagan,  to  become  more  degraded  through  contact 
with  the  white?  Not  if  by  establishing  a  Christian  social 
center  at  Johannesburg  we  can  attract  him  and  hold  him. 
Strategy  calls  for  such  a  plant  and  work.  The  natives 
must  have  recreation  and  amusements.  They  must  have 
the  right  kind  of  sports.  They  must  have  moving  pictures, 
music  and  the  like.  They  must  have  night  schools  and 
other  means  of  receiving  enlightenment.  Above  all  must 
these  social  centers  be  permeated  with  Christian  ideals, 
methods  and  atmosphere.  Such  an  enterprise  has  not 
hitherto  been  attempted  for  natives  in  the  African  sub- 
continent. We  are  grateful  to  say  that  a  start  has  been 
made.     Some  money  is  in  hand  and  the  right  man  found. 

Thirdly,  strategy  calls  for  an  azcakened  native  church 
through  an  improved  native  leadership.  The  spiritual 
condition  of  the  churches  is  a  reason  for  anxiety.  Many 
are  but  marking  time,  some  slipping  back.  Adjustments 
to  modern  life  weaken  the  moral  fibre  of  not  a  few.  The 
churches  need,  however,  more  than  purifying  and  energiz- 
ing; they  hunger  for  new  vision,  a  consciousness  of  a 
big  mission,  and  for  evangelistic  aggressiveness. 

To  meet  this  demand  for  improved  leadership,  we 
should  provide  better  training  for  the  ministry.  Chikore 
gets  good  results  with  a  meagre  equipment,  but  think 
of  the  possibilities  of  evangelization-  and  church  growth 
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throughout  that  field  if  we  could  but  create  a  first-class 
theological  school.  The  West  African  Mission  is  look- 
ing to  Dondi  for  a  well  trained  ministry  in  time. 

The  Zulu  mission,  however,  presents  the  most  urgent 
call  because  of  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  Zulu 
work,  the  larger  mission  field  for  the  activity  of  the 
preacher  using  the  Zulu  tongue,  the  peculiarly  pressing 
needs  of  the  Zulu  churches  for  pastors.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  real  theological  college. 
Now  for  the  plant  and  faculty !  Mr.  Taylor  is  spending 
his  furlough  in  this  appeal. 

THE  WHITE  RACE  ON  TRIAL. 

To  the  Christian  internationalist,  the  great  Africa  ques- 
tion of  the  day  is  not  "Which  European  power  shall  con- 
trol Africa?"  but  is  rather,  "Shall  the  white  race  justly 
take  the  black  race  into  its  scheme  for  the  true  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and 
power  of  Africa?"  Grant- 
ed that  the  whites  are  to 
control  —  even  though  they 
form  now  but  a  very  small 
part  of  Africa's  population 
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'jA       and  even  though  the  blacks 

^y^J^fll  are  increasing  more  rapidly 

child  of  a  Zulu  Helper.  —  will  they  be  wise  enough 

Nyapa's  Daughter.  ^     ^     ^     ^     q£     ^ 

black  for  the  best  good  of  all,  or  will  they  work  along  the 

antiquated  lines  of  pride  and  prejudice  which  breed  death 

—  death  to  the  white  race  which  failed  to  fulfill  its  mission 

under  God? 
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ment  of  the  resources  and  power  of  Africa?"  Granted 
that  the  whites  are  to  control  —  even  though  they  form 
now  but  a  very  small  part  of  Africa's  population  and 
even  though  the  blacks  are  increasing  more  rapidly  — 
will  they  be  wise  enough  to  seek  the  good  of  the  black  for 
the  best  good  of  all,  or  will  they  work  along  the  antiquated 
lines  of  pride  and  prejudice  which  breed  death  —  death 
to  the  white  race  which  failed  to  fulfill  its  mission  under 
God? 

The  fact  that  stands  out  in  boldest  relief  is  that  the 
white  man  claims  Africa  for  himself.  To  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoil;  to  the  wise  the  resources  of  the  land. 
Africa  is  rich;  very  rich;  she  has  much  to  contribute 
to  the  world's  wealth ;  the  native  has  never  developed 
Africa,  the  white  can  and  will ;  ergo  !  And  so  the  white 
man  has  assumed  ownership  and  control.  Britisher  and 
German  alike,  Frenchman,  Italian,  Belgian  and  Bedouin 
—  all  have  done  so  with  no  more  sense  of  need  of  justi- 
fication than  our  ancestors  had  when  they  colonized  Amer- 
ica —  not  so  much,  in  fact.  They  went  in  the  power  of 
powder,  in  the  strength  of  science,  in  the  might  of  money 
and  with  the  purpose  to  pre-empt  the  field. 

No  missionary  motive  impelled  them.  They  were  as 
little  democratic  in  their  thought  of  the  native  African  as 
were  we  toward  the  Indian.  They  had  the  black  in  mind, 
indeed,  but  not  as  a  fellow  worth  cultivating.  This  was 
the  working  principle  of  the  white,  and  it  is  this  spirit  that 
generally  prevails  in  Africa  today. 

Are  we  to  continue  to  be  trusted  by  God  with  the  in- 
terests of  democracy  and  world  development,  or  are  we 
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to  follow  Christ  only  as  far  as  the  border  ?  Africa  is  the 
experiment  station.  We  are  on  trial.  Success  depends 
upon  the  help  our  colonies  and  others  like  them  can  render 
those  leaders  of  Africa  who  would  solve  the  race  prob- 
lems in  the  interests  of  permanent  peace. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  INSTITUTIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

In  our  three  Africa  fields  we  have  158  schools  of  all  grades, 
enrolling  11,106.  Many  of  these  schools  are  located  in  outstations 
where  they  are  the  first  agency  for  the  introduction  of  Christian 
truth.  These  outstation  schools  prepare  students  for  further 
training  at  the  larger  station  schools  listed  below. 
South  Africa  Mission  —  Zulu  Branch. 

Theological  School,  Adams. 

Amanzimtoti  Institute  and  Union  Normal  School. 

Inanda  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Umzumbe  Home  for  Girls. 
South  Africa  Mission  —  Rhodesian  Branch. 

Mt.  Silinda  School  for  boys  and  girls. 

Chikore  School  for  boys  and  girls. 

Chikore  Bible  School. 
West  Central  Africa  Mission.  ■ 

Dondi  Institute. 

Central  Girls'  Training  School  (at  Dondi). 

Central  Station  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  located  at 
Bailundu,  Kamundongo,  Chisamba,  Ochileso  and 
Sachikela. 

INDUSTRIAL   WORK. 

South  Africa  Mission,  Zulu  Branch. 

Amanzimtoti  Institute  (Boys)  and  Normal  School  (Boys  and 
Girls). 
Manual  training,  agriculture,  dressmaking,  cooking.  Plans 
are  being  carried  forward  for  instruction  in  dairying,  fowl- 
raising,  and  pig-breeding,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  school. 

Inanda  Seminary    (For  Girls) 

Industrial  courses,  including  laundry,  sewing  and  dress- 
making are  taken  by  most  of  the  girls  in  this  boarding 
school.  The  girls  work  in  the  school  garden  and  grind 
the  meal  they  raise  for  the  school  larder. 
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Umzumbe  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Here  also  instruction  is  given  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  lace 
and  bead  work;  in  the  laundry,  the  garden  and  in  domestic 
science. 

Rhodesian  Branch. 

Mt.  Silinda. 

Instruction  in  carpentry,  brick  and  tile  making,  agriculture 
and  forestry,  spinning,  weaving,  sewing  and  domestic  sci- 
ence. Good  furniture  has  been  turned  out  and  the  standard 
of  carpentry  greatly  raised.  Lumbering  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  great  forest;  grinding  and  bolting  mills  supply 
grain  both  to  natives  and  settlers. 

Chikore. 

Boys  are  trained  in  road-making,  brick-making,  pit-sawing, 
stone  and  cement  work  and  carpentry.  Girls  'trained  in 
sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  in  agriculture. 

West  Central  Africa. 

Chisamba. 

Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  brick  and  tile-making,  agricul- 
ture and  tailoring  have  been  more  or  less  extensively 
taught. 

Dondi  Institute. 

Wood  and  iron  working,  agriculture,  sheep  raising.  This 
new  institute  for  boys  promises  to  be  the  effective  training 
center  for  the  picked  youth  of  the  mission.  The  Girls' 
Training  School,  close  by,  is  just  opening. 

Xote.  —  At  almost  all  the  stations,  some  industrial  training  is 
attempted.  It  is  as  much  stressed  at  Ochileso  as  at  Chis- 
amba. Sachikela  has  new  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
Kamundongo  is  the  seat  of  the  new  press,  whose  arrival 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  mission's  development. 

MEDICAL  WORK. 
South   Africa   Mission,  Zulu   Branch. 

Durban  Hospital. 

Decrease  in  number  of  patients  due  to  war.  In  a  normal 
year  the  major  operations  number  50,  the  minor  40.  Dis- 
pensary patients  number  5,000  as  a  rule.  Maternity  facilities 
receiving  increased  recognition.  Training  class  for  nurses. 
Urgent  calls  for  another  physician. 
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South  Africa  Mission,  Rhodesian  Branch. 

Mt.  Silinrfa  Hospital. 

Two   physicians.      New    hospital   building    still    unfinished. 

2,000    cases    treated.      New    physician   urgently    needed    so 

that  one  of  the  veterans  may  be  released  for  medical  work 

at  the  new  station,  Gogoyo. 
Chikore  Dispensary. 

3,200  treatments. 

West  Africa  Mission. 

Chisamba  Hospital. 

Though  inadequately  equipped,  most  of  the  major  surgery 
of  the  mission  is  performed  here,  from  the  removal  of 
cataracts  to  abdominal  operations.  14,000  dispensary  treat- 
ments.    New  physician  urgently  needed. 

Kamundongo  Hospital. 

Plans  for  hospital  building  are  underway  in  order  to  meet 
growing  demands.  1,200  treatments  in  dispensary,  150 
cases  in  the  hospital. 

Sachikela  Hospital. 

11,000  treatments.     New   dispensary. 

Ochileso  Medical  Work. 

3,700  treatments.     Dentistry. 

Bailundo  Medical  Work. 

Preparations    being    made    for    hospital    building. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  AFRICA  MISSIONS. 


South  Africa 

South  Africa 

West  Central 

Zulu  Branch 

Rhodesia 

Africa 

Stations, 

9 

4 

6 

Outstations, 

101 

5 

42 

Missionaries, 

32 

19 

34 

Native  Laborers, 

617 

41 

155 

Churches, 

26 

2 

5 

Communicants, 

6,784 

338 

1,188 

Added   on  Confession, 

459 

63 

163 

Adherents, 

14,170 

550 

12,560 

Schools  of  all  Grades, 

88 

6 

64 

Total  under  instruction, 

6,645 

749 

3,712 

Native  Contributions  in  dollars, 

$17,017 

$112 

$629 
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THE  ENVELOPE  SERIES 

year  expired  April  1,  1917.  Many  sub- 
scribers have  already  paid  for  renewal. 
Have  you  renewed  your  subscription  for 
the  current  year?  The  label  on  the  en- 
velope in  which  this  number  is  mailed 
indicates  the  date  of  the  expiration. 

You  will  renew,  will  you  not?  We  are 
confident  you  got  many  times  ten  cents  worth 
of  value  out  of  the  publication  last  year. 

And  then  your  subscription,  as  we  have 
said  before,  helps  to  give  a  substantial  subscrip- 
tion list  to  the  Envelope  Series  and  so  upholds 
its  standing  with  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
maintains  its  second-class  mailing  rate  privilege. 

If  you  could  secure  us  a  few  new  subscrib- 
ers, we  should  greatly  appreciate  your  aid. 

Please  remit  a  dime  with  your  address  to 

JOHN  G.  HOSMER,  Agent, 
14  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


